Is "teen-ager" a dirty word? Movie star John 


Saxon after a ya trip throughout Europe reports 
through Ann Marsters' column: "What I learned 
was that all over the world, even in our own 
country, the term 'teen=ager' has become a 
questionable phrase. Say 'teen-ager' to people 
today and all sorts of pictures come to their minds 
They think of a gang of young hoodlums, a mob 
of disheveled rock 'n' rollers, a group of 
maniacal drivers, or just plain adolescent idiots. 
Of course, we all know that there are juvenile 
delinquency and gang warfare among kids. But we 
know, too, that there are millions of 'teen-agers' 
striving to make a better world who are hurt by the 
stigma attached today to being a ‘teen-ager.’ How 
about a new word to denote the 13-to-19-year-old 
bracket? Anybody any ideas?" 

We invite our readers to respond: Is "teen-ager" 
a dirty word? If so, what new word would you sugges: 


Bratford 


MW Keehan 


“Take us to your larder!” 
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What are you 


ashamed of ? 


By Norah Smaridge 


IKE everyone else, teens know the un- 
pleasant experience of feeling ashamed. 
They may be ashamed of their own con- 

duct; they may have acted carelessly. or clum- 
sily, or gone against the dictates of their con- 
science—in which case the shame will be de- 
served. 

Often, however, teens suffer agonies of 
shame for mistaken reasons, or for no reason 
at all. They are wrongly ashamed of their 
background, their relatives, their father’s job 
or their home. 

Because of the pride which they take in 
being loyal Americans, many teens _ feel 
ashamed if their family is of foreign origin. 
Like Carol, whose Turkish grandmother re- 
cently came to visit them. “Mother, please 
keep Gram away from my party tomor- 
row,” Carol begged. “IU just die if the girls 
meet her. She’s so foreign-looking. Why, 
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she doesn’t speak a word of En- 
glish!” 

True, Carol’s grandmother is tiny, 
dark and “different-looking.” She 
even smokes a pipe, which is cus- 
tomary in her country. But a for- 
eign background is nothing to be 
ashamed of, as Carol would quickly 
realize if she imagined herself on a 
visit to Turkey, Gram’s home. There 
she would be the foreigner, ignor- 
ant of the language and customs— 
yet she would be rightly hurt and 
astonished if her Turkish grand- 
mother was ashamed of her and 
tried to keep her hidden! 

Carol should look at her grand- 
mother objectively. If Gram were a 
stranger, Carol would be quick to 
admire her beautiful carriage, her 
tiny hands and feet, her vivacious 
smile. Thinking of these, she will be 
proud to introduce her grandmother 
to her friends. “Gram has only just 
arrived from Turkey, so of course 
she doesn’t speak our language,” she 
might say. “But I know she’s happy 
tc meet you—hasn’t she a wonderful 
smile? And maybe we can ask her 
to make some Turkish candy — 
Mother says Gram is a very fine 
cook.” 

Teens who are ashamed of their 
foreign origin are usually ignorant 
of their heritage. They should take 
time to learn something about the 
country of their forbears; its great 
men, its history and achievements, 
its treasures of art and nature. A 
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Is your shame caused by something that really matter: 


letter to the national informati 
office in your city will bring attra 
tive booklets describing the cultu1 
and scenic glories of the country at 
telling much about the people a1 
their customs. 

Teens are often ashamed of t 
peculiarities of their relatives ar 
friends. Johnny refuses to go an 
where with his sister. “She nev 
stops that silly giggling,” he say 
Muriel admits, “I look the oth 
way when I see my Aunt Nell cor 
ing. She’s crazy about cats, she ev 
feeds stray ones wherever she fin 
them.” And Muriel is mortifi 
when her uncle stops to give her at 
her friends a lift. “He has the wor: 
looking car in town, and he loo 
pretty terrible himself,” she says. 

We expect our relatives ai 
friends to be perfect, yet we oft 
enjoy other people’s family ai 
friends just because of their “fum 
ways. Joanne’s father is comical 
absent-minded; he has a_ habit 
cracking his knuckles, which we 
ries Joanne. We notice it but 
doesn’t bother us. Peter’s uncle te 
the same old jokes; we smile aba 
it but we don’t expect Peter to — 
ashamed of him. Muriel’s moth 
has a loud, ringing voice. But r 
body really cares. Why then shou 
we be so foolishly shamedfac 
about the little peculiarities of o 
relatives and friends? Why not ; 
nore them or take them with 
smile? 


* The most common and the most 
_ mistaken idea of all is to be ashamed 
because they are not on as high an 
economic plane as you would like. 
Like Barbara. “I’m popular at 
school, and I am friends with girls 
and boys from the nicest families in 
town,” she says. “But I just about 
die when anyone comes to my house. 

‘We're so poor... .” 

Barbara is in danger of building 
up a false sense of values. Obvi- 
ously, her friends do not like Bar- 
bara for what she has (she has very 
little!) or for who she is (her par- 
ents have little standing in the com- 
munity). They like her for what 
she is. Surely then, Barbara should 
be proud of her parents for what 
they are, real and likeable per- 
sons. 

Real friends do not ask that you 
have possessions or position. They 
like you because you are attractive 
as a person. But you will be less of 
a person if you live by false stand- 
ards! 

Your friends will accept your 
home in the way in which you ac- 
cept it. As long as you feel no em- 
barrassment at the lack of things 
which money alone can buy, your 
friends will not be embarrassed for 
you. But if you are uncomfortable 
in your home, they will be too. 

. Probably you have had the expe- 
rience of visiting a home where 
there is plenty of wealth and com- 
fort and yet no true feeling of har- 


mony and happiness. Things can’t 
give that feeling; only people can. 
If the people who live there are com- 
fortable hosts, the furniture and the 
decor simply do not matter. 

But suppose you know in your 
heart that it is not just lack of 
money that bothers you; there is 
something more disturbing in your 
family and you feel you need advice. 
First, be completely honest with 
yourself. Is your shame caused by 
something that really matters? If 
your feeling of shame is childish 
and unworthy, then you must try to 
conquer it as best you can. 

There may, however, be some- 
thing in your family of which you 
are rightly ashamed. Perhaps a 
member is guilty of serious wrong- 
doing, and you happen to know it. 
In a case like this, you must take the 
problem to your parents; it is their 
responsibility to handle it. 

And in some other cases, a teen 
knows her family is not all that it 
should be according to the standards 
which she has developed in church 
and church school. Then she might 
take her problem to her pastor and 
express herself freely and honestly 
to him. It is not disloyal to seek 
such help. It is far better to go to 
a person who is equipped to advise 
than to go to a neighbor or friend 
who may feel helpless and embar- 
rassed and may not keep your con- 
fidences. 

(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 
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Your help is needed... 


Check the librarian’s life 


rian’s life: 
If you’d like to be part of 
a medical team. 

If you want to know the latest in 
aircraft development as it happens. 

If nuclear engineering intrigues 
you. 

Librarians are everywhere in civ- 
ilized society: hospitals, industrial 
plants, colleges, public schools, and 
of course, the public library. 

True, there are those individuals 
—mostly in Hollywood—who have a 
distorted idea of what the profes- 
sional librarian’s life is. In the 
movies the librarian is often por- 
trayed as a rather sour-counten- 
anced individual who goes around 
telling people to be quiet, etc., etc. 
This may or may not have been true 
once upon a time, but it is not true 
now. 


Os the professional libra- 


This is the second in a series of vocational 
articles. Dr. Burt is Educational and Vocational 
Counselor at Sewart Air Force Base, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and author of Your Vocational Ad- 
venture published by Abingdon Press. 
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By Jesse C. Bu 


What are the opportuniti 
for the librarian? Wide-awal 
young men and women are findit 
plenty of opportunity in libraria 
ship, 1959 style. 

In the first place, librariansh 
can be terrifically vital to the w 
fare of all of us. Think about i 
formation and what it does. Yi 
couldn’t get along very well wit 
out it, 

The job of the librarian is 
make information available. Th 
means information of all kinds. 
may be the fgrmula that the nucle 
physicist at Oak Ridge needs in 
hurry. Or the particular patent th 
the chemist wants to see. Or perha 
iUs just “the right book for the rig 
person” at the public library. 

A tour through a large libra 
such as the New York Public, 
the Congressional in Washinetc 
D. C., gives the visitor an oppor 
nity to see literally dozens of tyz 
of library occupations. Most lar 


libraries have personnel officers who 
are happy to talk with an interested 
young person. 

What’s not generally realized 
about this vast field of occupations 
is that they have developed into im- 


portant, specific, definite profes- 
sions. As a result, entry or begin- 
ning standards have been upgraded 
considerably. 

General requirements include 
intelligence, an attractive person- 
ality, and enthusiasm. In addition 
the professional librarian must have 
a good record at an accredited four- 
year college. 


Visit libraries 
and talk with 


new job 
prospects in 
this field. 


Max Tharpe Photo 


The better positions in library oc- 
cupations go to those candidates who 
have a minimum of one year’s train- 
ing in an accredited library school, 
of which there are 35 in the United 
States. Here you train yourself to 
be a professional, one who does 
more than merely stamp cards or 
check out books. You learn how to 
select books, magazines, records, pic- 
tures, and even the furniture for 
different types of libraries. You 
learn public relations, ethics, budget- 
making and management. You even 
have to intern for a period at a 
library of your choosing. 


librarians about 


Check the librarian's life 


In the library profession you can 
earn a Ph.D. degree and become one 
of the most highly-educated workers 
in the nation. 

The average salary in 1956 for 
beginning library school graduates 
in the United States was $3800 a 
year. If you qualify as a “special 
librarian,” say, medical school li- 
brarian, you can start at $4000. 
Those in  science-technology get 
about a thousand more. If you go 
into a large university library, you 
will find that top salaries in this field 
can go over $15,000 a year. 

Entrance salaries in 1956 for li- 
brarians in government service were 
$3070. There are excellent opportu- 
nities for travel in federal service 
librarianship. 

Professional librarians have a 40- 
hour week, five days. After a year’s 
service, the vacation period is four 
weeks with pay. School librarians 
technically serve nine months a 


year, coinciding with school, b 
there is an opening and closn 
preparation time to be considered. 

If you like people and ha 
imagination about them, if you a 
preciate the great task informati 
does, and if you'll train yourself w 
for the job to be done, the libi 
rian’s life should have much intere 
for you. 

The shortage of professional lib 
rians is dramatic: 10,000 addition 
librarians are needed every ye 
and this situation is expected 
worsen as time goes by and infe 
mation becomes even more critic 

Getting into the field takes u 
commonly careful planning—to § 
the best training for the best job. 

For the inside detailed sto 
write: American Library Assoc 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chica 
11, Ill, and Special Libraries As 
ciation, 31 East Tenth Street, N 
York 3, N. Y. vvY 


Football is brains plus brawn, I+ takes more than a huge hulk o 
muscles to play football. For example, Captain Frank Marti 
(see cover and pages 10 through 15) cites a fellow player wh 
he feels is an outstanding guard, yet who is not very big as fa 
as guards go, but is quick-thinking, makes plenty of tackles, ane 
is always ahead of the opposing team's play. Another player he 
cites could play any position on the team simply because he ha 
good “football! sense." 
big and beautiful body to be a winner. It takes common sense 
(Cover photo by Robert Glessner) 


In the game of life, it takes more than } 


ree Was 


on headlines and sidelines . . . 
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AN — that two-legged animal 
with neither fins nor wings— 


has been doing some startling 
things recently in places Old Mother 
Nature never planned for him to be. 

Nosing about under water in 
atomic submarines, he has gone 
clear under the North Polar ice cap, 
and stayed submerged for 60 days 
without sight of sky or breath of 
open air. With the inauguration of 
scheduled 6-hour jet flights between 
New York and London he has put 
another long gap between himself 
and his air-borne competitors, the 
birds. 

Have you noticed, however, that 
such exploits are due largely to 
man’s propensity to murder his 
brother? The atomic submarine is 
exclusively a weapon of war. In 
challenging the superiority of the 
fish under water man seems to have 
taken the shark as his model. And 
long before the Comets and the big 
Boeings became operational for pas- 
~ Dr. Stowe is Educational Secretary for the American 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This 
is his third in a series of news comment columns. 


Can man’s desire 
to heal inspire 
his creative powers? 


By David M. Stowe 


senger use their bomber cousins had 
been leaving the contrails all over 
the stratosphere. 

Now that we have these tremen- 
dous new machines, we’ve got to 
make sure that their ancestry doesn’t 
corrupt their future. They must and 
they can serve the good of human- 
ity, God’s will and not the Devil’s. 

For the same atomic engines 
which were developed for the Nau- 
tilus and Sea Wolf could have a 
great future powering ships to carry 
food swiftly and cheaply from lands 
of abundance to lands of need. 

And how the great jet planes 
could step up personal contacts 
across seas and continents, bringing 
hundreds of thousands of people 
new opportunities to meet face to 
face their brothers of other nations 
and races! How they could help the 
Christian church to fulfill its Great 
Commission to go into all the world, 
preaching, healing, teaching! 

Such are the possibilities. Who 
will make them realities? WWW 


The life of a football captain 


Hard work, much discipline 
and limited social activitie: 


t left, Head Coach 
harles Reese gives 
structions to Captain 
rank Martin (No. 12) 
ad his teammates at 
hambersburg, Pa. 


All photos by 
Robert L. Glessner 
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Frank checks his schedule 
with Robert Beard, high 
school principal. Frank is 
majoring in the college 
preparatory course. 


VERYBODY likes to win football games. And Frank Martin of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., is no exception. He quarterbacks the local high school 
football squad. But not all is glamor. To win games takes long hours 

of hard practice and drill. Lots of sleep. Strict discipline. Plugging away 
at studies every night. Very restricted social life. But on the positive side, 
Frank adds, are the meking of good and lasting friendships among fellow 
players, meeting new friends when visiting other schools, and seeing new 
places and towns. “Besides, the roughness of the sport keeps me from 
becoming a softie.” His biggest thrill was being elected the team’s captain 
this year. He’s very generous in his praise of all the players on the team. 
No headline-grabbers among them. Who make the best players? ““That’s 
easy to answer,” he replies, “those who never have smoked or drank, and 
have no trouble not doing it during the football season. Also, those who 
shave some brains in addition to brawn.” No football in college for Frank, 
however, unless he receives a scholarship for that purpose. He feels that 
studies at that time in life are more important than athletics. 
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As class president, Frank conducts meeting (above). Every yea 
Frank has been elected vice-president of his class second to the sam 


girl. But this year he was elected president, she being electe 
vice-president. Frank and classmates enjoy joke (below 


Social life is kepttoa 
minimum with football “A 83 
schedule. No dates at night 
during week. Occasionally 
Frank meets in school 
corridor with his “‘steady’’ 
__girl, Peggy Shockey. She is 
an identical twin, but Frank 
has no trouble telling them 
apart, although everyone 
else does. 


Daily routine: School, football, study, sleep 


ao: daily schedule starts at 7:30 a. m. He fixes his own breakfast 
and is at school by 8:20. From the end of classes at 3:30 until 6 p. m., 
he’s at football practice. The evening meal with his family is at 7 p. m., 
a major disadvantage to his parents. Each night from 7:30 until 9:30, he 
studies. He’s in bed by 10. “There’s no time for social life and football.” 
So Frank and his “steady”’ girlfriend, Peggy Shockey, have only one date 
a week—Saturday night. Frank believes in going steady. Not just because 
it is “handy,” but he just doesn’t like the idea of a new date every time. 
Most of his friends do not go steady. And what’s his idea of the ideal girl? 
“Above all else, she should be understanding. Second, reasonably intelli- 
gent, but not too much so! Third, fairly attractive.” At school Frank’s 
grades are good. His favorite subjects are college algebra (an elective for 
advanced students), related math subjects, history. When others are asked 
what makes Frank a good leader, the answers are that he plays no favorites, 
he’s willing to take guidance and advice from elders and school officials, 
he’s determined to do what is right, he’s concerned for those who are “un- 
popular,” and he asks no special praise for himself. 
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Frank's future: "No definite plans yet” 


RANK gets lots of encouragement at home, but his parents are the firs 
kK to keep him from getting a “big head” over his successes. One of ih 
evidences of their good family life is their “naturalness” with each other 
Frank speaks freely around his parents regarding his inner convictions 
his girl, his studies, his personal problems, and the like. His father is . 
registered pharmacist and his mother is a first-grade teacher. His olde 
brother, John, has finished Temple Medical School and is interning a 
Geisinger Hospital, Danville, Pa. All four members of the family are activ 
in the work of St. John’s United Church of Christ (E and R), Chambers 
burg. Frank just finished a term as local YF president and is now regiona 
YF president. He served as a counselor one year at St. John’s summe 
camp, and last year was the recreation leader. Frank and another counselo 
invented a new dance to the tune of “Rebel Rouser” which caught on witl 
the campers and at a local YMCA. Frank feels that the church has greath 
influenced his real interest in working with children and other people. An 
it has given him a serious slant on the choice of life’s work. He’s no 
certain what his vocation will be, but he wants to make sure it is a worth 
while one. He’d like to enter some phase of social work or a related fiek 
when he has finished college. But, Frank concludes, “I have no definit 


plans as yet.” vVvV 


As YF prexy, 
Frank checks 
plans with Rev. 
Glenn Schultz 
and other YF 


members. 


A favorite family relaxation: Just talking together in living room 
of family apartment. 


Since family leaves for 
work and school at 
different times, Frank 
gets his own breakfast and 
(this he really dislikes) 
makes his own bed every 
day. 
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Memphis 


Transport 


SS 


Rie 
Cetera ee 
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A story by Roy O'Roddy 


AFFERTY, Goliath Transport’s foreman, 
slammed down the phone and bellowed 


into the shop, “Where’s that Arkansas 
grease monkey?” 


Robert, young, lanky, and as green as a cot- 
ton field in April, climbed from the pit beneath 
a tractor and hurried toward him. 

The foreman handed him a job-card. “Re- 
member that one?” 

Robert noted the machine’s description and 
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Memphis Transport 


number. “Yes, sir. It was in here 
yesterday.” 

“You service it?” 

“No, sir. Since you told me, I’ve 
been signing the card when I finish 
aObs. 

“Uh-huh. Well, it’s down with a 
burned motor. No oil. Somebody’s 
liable to get fired when the old man 
hears about this. Who else was on 
the floor yesterday?” 

“There was only Mike and me.” 

“Get Mike.” 

Mike was an old hand. He’d been 
in the war, and his nerves weren’t so 
good. Usually he kept a bottle of 
medicine in his locker. Mike peered 
at the card, then shook his head. 
“Unh-uh. Not mine.” 

“You sure?” 

“Yeah. I—I was workin’ on a body 
most o’ yesterday.” 

Rafferty looked suspiciously from 
one to the other. “Well, it was one 
of you. Either didn’t check, or didn’t 
pull the plug up tight. We’ll see 
what the old man says.” 

The next afternoon Rafferty told 
Robert, “Startin’ tomorrow night, ring 
in at eight. We been needing a night 
clean-up man.” 

Robert’s heart sank. They think I 
did it. Mike had been mistaken. But 
then, Mike wasn’t well. And he had 
tamil is 

So Robert said nothing; let it go. 
And with it went some of the dream 
he’d cherished since that day down 
home when the friendly transport 
driver, resting in the shade beside the 
cotton field, had let Robert climb up 
behind the wheel. In exciting make- 
believe, he’d opened the throttle, 
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thrilling at the diesel’s throaty rum 
ble, pulled out and rolled proudh 
down the highway into the village 
where his friends stood with mouth: 
agape. He’d answered their hails witl 
a smart salute, checked with the ser. 
vice station clock, and wheeled or 
through town, Memphis-bound. 

“On-time Robert,” they'd call him 
“You can set your clock by Robert, 
the town folk would say. 

The next morning, in the dine 
where the Goliath shopmen ate, thi 
waitress smiled, “My goodness, Rob— 
so early?” 

“['m working nights now.” 

“Oh. But I thought you wanted t 
be a rig man?” 

He wanted to sound indifferent 
“Don’t guess they need any helper 
right now.” 

A Goliath driver — Big Red, the 
called him—eyed Robert across ; 
smoking saucer of coffee. “Not hi 
kind, anyhow,” he muttered. 

“What would you like, Rob?” th 
girl asked quietly. 

“Coffee and doughnuts will b 
enough.” 

He ate in silence, paid, left a dime 
and got up.  ™* 

She walked to the front and sli 
the coin back to him. “Keep it, Rob, 
she said, and added softly, “And kee) 
your chin up, too.” 

Some midnights later, the drive 
called Big Red swung into the cab o 
the tractor that stood with idling en 
gine, then called, “You! Come dow: 
here and clean this glass!” He gc 
out grumbling. “Wonder what els 
they missed?” 

Robert, who’d been working abot 


the dock, polished the windshield and 
-90th sets of lamps, then said quietly, 
I don’t work in the shop anymore.” 
“That so? Much obliged, then,” 
‘Red said. He scanned the dispatch- 
er’s slip. “H’m. Deadhead to Mem- 
phis.” He looked at Robert. “You 
from down that way somewheres, 
Pain’t you?” 
~ “Yes. My folks live near Clarks- 
“ ville.” 
“Uh-huh. Go through there. Wide 
~ place in the road.” 
Robert watched the bright alumi- 
num trailer until it turned a corner 
and headed south. A lump came in 
his throat. 
Later, the dock phone clanged. 


“Put Caldwell on,” a voice said. 

After talking a few minutes, the 
dispatcher hung up and muttered, 
half to himself, “That would have to 
happen. Pete with a load of perish- 
ables and two flats. If he’d called a 
little sooner I could have had Red 
drop him off a spare. Nobody here 
I can send. And if that load’s not in 
by three, it'll cost us.” 

“Couldn’t 1 go?” 
hopefully. 

“You're not down in the sticks now, 
son,’ Caldwell said impatiently. 
“You can’t drive up here without a 
license.” 

“[ve got one, Mr. Caldwell.” Rob- 
ert handed him the new, white card. 


Robert asked 
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Memphis Transport 


The dispatcher eyed it suspiciously. 
“When did you learn to drive these 
buggies?” 

“Sometimes after work I practice,” 
Robert confessed. “And Slim has been 
been teaching me some... .” 

“Okay,” Caldwell smiled. “Help 
me rassle a couple onto the three-ton. 
Better take a jack, too. Just in case.” 

“You turn off at Bridesburg.” he 
told Robert. “Pete said he was about 
a half mile beyond.” 

Lightly loaded, the old truck was 
fast and lost but little speed on the 
grades. A light mist was falling, but 
there was little traffic. Robert won- 
dered if he’d catch up to Red before 
he reached Bridesburg. Probably, he 
thought, for with the hairpin turns up 
Blue Mountain, Red should be crawl- 
ing in low by the time he reached 
the summit. 

As he neared the top a trailer’s red 
and amber lights winked out of the 
mist. He passed it on the crest. Rob- 
ert gave him two shorts and after a 
moment Red’s lights blinked in rec- 
ognition. 

When he was part way down the 
first grade Red’s lights grew brighter 
in the mirror. Robert thought he 
himself was going as fast as any big 
rig should be rolling, even if empty, 
as Red’s was. Near the bottom it 
overtook him and roared past with 
air horns blaring. On the slight up- 
grade, Red’s speed diminished. Rob- 
ert closed up, swung out, and passed. 

A sign read: HILL—TRUCKS USE 
LOW GEAR. 

Robert watched in his mirror. Red 
wasn’t slowing down. He seemed to 
be gaining again. Is Red in trouble? 
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A second black-on-yellow sig 
flashed: TRUCKS STAY IN LOV 
GEAR. 

Their speed was edging upwar 
Too fast. Perhaps Red had jumpe 
But if so, why did the light come or 
straight down the highway? The 
were closer now. Too close. Step o 
it! Robert’s brain commanded. G 
out of the way! 

But what if Red were still aboard 
Perhaps he couldn’t jump— 

A third sign warned: CURVE. An 
another, in luminous bright letter 
repeated: TRUCKS STAY IN LO\ 
GEAR. 

No time was left to ponder. O 
the chance that Red had not bee 
able to get clear, he must try to sto 
the runaway. Robert’s foot went frox 
the throttle, eased down on the brak 
and almost immediately he felt tk 
heavy tractor’s impact. He bore dow 
hard and heard the crack of splinte: 
ing hickory as it climbed up abo 
his truck’s low bed. He put mo 
pressure on, The speed hardly slacl 
ened. A curving line of white pos 
came toward him from the right. E 
braked desperately now. There was 
smell*of burning rubber and then 
harsh, metallic scraping. He was ric 
ing on locked rims. The tractor 
headlights moved up and_ glare 
through the cab’s window. 

Now they were in the turn; th 
deceptively easy curve that would r 
verse itself near the bottom. F 
fought to stay clear, but stee 
sheathed posts edged closer ar 
ripped a fender off. An instant lat 
a front hub caught and the wheel w 
torn from his grip. Now he’d nev 


1 


_ roll through town, on time and Mem- 


“@ehis-bound. The men back in the 


1 iner, talking. Just a green kid, they'd 


% say. Didn’t know that Red was smart 


enough to jump and let her roll... . 
There was the scream of tortured 
metal, the snap of broken, uprooted 
posts, and Robert flung arms up as 
the cab’s crushed top brought black- 
ness down upon him. 

Late afternoon sun rays made nar- 
row ribbons on the sheet. A man in 


white was in a doorway talking. 


“Hell be all right,’ Robert heard 
him say. “Its nothing that a week or 
so won’t mend.” 

Another voice said, “Thank the 
Lord. He’s a good lad. Look after 
him.” 

It sounded like the 


boss-man’s 


voice. Robert thought he must be 
dreaming. But, a morning later when 
Big Red tiptoed in with a slung arm, 
and a bandaged face, Robert knew 
he wasn’t dreaming. 

Red extended a large hand and 
rumbled, “How we doin’ pardner?” 

“Partner?” 

Red grinned. “Sure, kid. Didn’t 
the boss tell yuh? He said when you 
come back you go on the rigs. An’, 
knowin’ yuh got folks down on my 
run, I asked him to send yuh out 
with me.” 

Robert gaped. “You— you mean, 
the Memphis run? Me?” 

“You’re durn right, son,” said Big 
Red gruffly. And he added quietly, 
“Anytime — anywheres— yuh can 
travel with me!” VVVY 


The policeman's code of ethics... 


S A LAW enforcement officer, my fundamental duty is to serve mankind; 

to safeguard lives and property; to protect the innocent against deception, 

the weak against oppression or intimidation, and the peaceful against violence 
or disorder; and to respect the constitutional rights of all men to liberty, 


equality, and justice. 


I will keep my private life unsullied as an example to all; maintain cou- 
rageous calm in the face of danger, scorn, or ridicule; develop self-restraint; 
and be constantly mindful of the welfare of others. Honest in thought and 
deed in both my personal and official life, I will be exemplary in obeying the 
laws of the land and the regulations of my department. Whatever I see or 
hear of a confidential nature or that is confided to me in my official capacity 
will be kept ever secret unless revelation is necessary in the performance of 


my duty. 


I will never act officiously or permit personal feelings, prejudices, animosities, 
or friendships to influence my decisions. With no compromise for crime and 
with relentless prosecution of criminals, I will enforce the law courteously 
and appropriately without fear or favor, malice or ill will, never employing 
unnecessary force or violence and never accepting gratuities. 

I recognize the badge of my office as a symbol of public faith, and I accept 
it as a public trust to be held so long as I am true to the ethics of the police 
service. I will constantly strive to achieve these objectives and ideals, dedi- 
cating myself before God to my chosen profession—law enforcement. WWW 
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The cartoonists hoop it ur 


VEN the editorial cartoonists have gotten into the act 
E During one week last month at least four newspape 
cartoonists joined the hula hoop craze to illustrate an ed: 
torial point of view. Some of today’s sharpest insights com 
from the keen pens of the editorial cartoonists. In additio 
to these three cartoons, a fourth artist pictured Secretary o 
State Dulles spinning a hoop called “China policy,” whil 
three bored onlookers dozed—Uncle Sam, the United Ne 


tions, and U.S. allies. 


For How Long? Everything Under Control 


Valtman in The Hartford Times Warren in The Cincinnati Enquirer 
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Continuing Craze That’s Here to Stay 
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Sioux City Journal 


Pletcher in The Sioux City Journal 


1. Several m 


Joy and Toys ate © 


YFers of Christ C 
collected use 


for Girls and Boys broken (oop 


members of the cl 


AWE WANTED to do a service project for Christmas,” 
writes Karen Hensick of Christ Church, Des 
Plaines, Ill. “So our Youth Fellowship decided to repair 
and repaint toys for a children’s home. How were we 
going to get toys? We sent a flier home with all the chil- 
dren in the Sunday church school. The response was 
terrific. Toys came from everywhere. We immediately 
got to work. We had lots to do before Christmas.” 


—_—> 


2. Toys were repaired 
and painted by YFers. 
In addition, a local 
service club gave the 
YFers a lot of new toys 
from its Christmas 
party. 


3. The YFers had too many toys to send to one place, s 
divided the toys for distribution to several places. 

were sorted according to age, wrapped, and bos 

truck was borrowed and toys were delivered ¢ 


before Chri 
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A youth fellowship in Des Plaines, IIl., 


starts early to prepare for Christmas giving 


Question: A letter from the par- 
ents of several teenagers seemed es- 
pecially appropriate for printing at 
this time of year. Here it is: 

“We have tried very hard to pro- 
vide our children with the good 
things of life. In general we'd say 
our family gets along fairly well and 
the children certainly are not bad 
kids. But we’re not sure they are 
thankful for their blessings in life, 
particularly for the sense of freedom 
and security we have tried to give 
them at home... . 

“Do you think mid-teens are old 
enough to show real signs of thank- 
fulness other than an_ occasional 
quick ‘thanks, Mom’ ?” 

ANSWER: Teens, these parents 
have a point or two. Thankfulness 
should be a little deeper than mere 
words. Actions frequently speak 
louder than the finest phrases. Take 
this matter of being thankful for 
freedom to live your own life as far 
as you are able to manage wisely, 
and of enjoying a warm sense of se- 
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How thanktul 


are your 


— Quiz No. 1 


curity in your home. These thin 
are not easy for parents to provid 
but require considerable intelligen 
and thoughtful planning. 

Your parents are likely to jud: 
your thankfulness for these blessin 
by the way you stack up as a gro’ 
ing young person in your family ci 
cle. Perhaps this is a good time 
check up and see how you rate « 
certain measures of thankfulne: 
This quiz will help you to rate you 
self more objectively: 

1. What do you do with you 
leisure hours? 

a. Just dreop around doing lit 
but daydreaming. 

b. Have fun doing things that a 
satisfying and useful. 

c. Race around so hard that y 
often feel pepless for a day or t 
in between. 

2. How do you spend yo 
extra cash? 

a. Toss it around to impress yo 
pals. 

b. Show that you are budget-wi 


e a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in. youth and their problems 


e a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


c. Tightly clutch every dime you 
can grab. 

3. How do you choose your 
friends? 

a. As you please, heeding no 
one’s advice, including your par- 
ents’. 

b. Realize that your friends grad- 
ually become part of you. There- 
fore, try to choose them wisely. 

c. Watch your step. Rather have 
no close friends than run the risk 
of making a bad choice. 

4. What are you doing about 
career plans? 

a. Why plan? Just let the future 
take care of itself. 

b. Your plans may not be per- 
fect, but you try to be sensible about 
them and follow them as best you 
can. 

c. Let anxieties get you down so 
much that no plans seem good. 
Five more questions will conclude 
this quiz in the next issue of YOUTH. 
Watch for it. vVvVV 

(Copyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1958. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“What's the matter, don’t you like 


the ice cream cones?” 
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Italy Disturbed 
by Pinball Craze 


A chief concern of the Italian 
government is the current craze of 
the Italian citizenry for playing the 
“Flippers” as the American-made 
pinball machines are called. Since 
1956 nearly 20,000 such “electric 
billards” have been installed 
throughout Italy. Most of the ma- 
chines are new and have _ been 
shipped here from America on regu- 
lar import licenses. 

Despite the tax money yielded by 
the craze, the Italian government 
says it “favors gambling, empties 
the pockets of young people, keeps 
them: away from their families and 
healthier pastimes, causes them to 
meet do-nothing adults and morally 
dubious elements, and induces 
youngsters to get hold of the neces- 
sary funds by the quickest methods.” 


Montreal Students Set Up 
Fund to Aid Teacher 


A $7,500 trust fund has been set 
up for a retired history teacher by 
former students of Strathcona Acad- 
emy, a high school in the suburbs of 
Montreal, Canada. 

Miss Julia Bradshaw, who taught 
at the Academy for 30 years, retired 
for health reasons a few years ago. 
The students heard that her savings 
were dwindling, and started a cam- 
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paign to raise funds, Within month 
there were sufficient contributions 1 
establish a trust fund. 

“T do not think anyone will eve 
forget Miss Bradshaw,” said o1 
male student. “She was the mo 
popular teacher with the studen 
and the staff.” He said she had co: 
ducted special classes on her ow 
time for those who had difficul 
keeping up on the courses. 

Said Miss Bradshaw: “It is 
heartwarming thought that in a dé 
when so much criticism is leveled . 
the younger generation, these your 
people, each with personal problen 
and responsibilities, have had <« 
unselfish wish to make my life ha 
pier.” 


New York State Group 
to Investigate Movie Ads 


“Certain motion pictures and a 
vertisements,” said a New York le 
islative committee, “are spreadin 
every kind of monstrosity before o 
youngsters in action and in color 
The committee intends to held pu 
lic hearings in November on t 
“motion picture problem.” In 
annual report, the committee sa 
that it was “amazed to see the exte 
to which sex and immorality are I 
ing exploited and sensationalized 
advertisements plastered throughc 
our cities and displayed by rep 
able news media.” 


Hit Court's Order 
to Force Church Attendance 


\ Churchmen in Sydney, Australia, 
have severely criticized the action of 
a court official in the neighboring 
‘state of Victoria who ordered a 
youth to go to church at least three 
Sundays a month. 

_ The New South Wales “Metho- 
dist” reported the feeling of Sydney 
clergymen that “nothing could be 
‘more calculated to turn a youth 
against Christianity than coercion to 
attend church.” 

It added, “Churchgoing must 
never be made a punitive measure. 
The youth in Victoria could feel that 
it is almost like a jail sentence to be 
ordered to go to church.” 


Youthful Slouch Held 
Beneficial by Bone Expert 


When a teenager slouches into a 
room and collapses into a chair like 
a big hunk of liver, he is doing 
something good for his back, re- 
ported a California bone specialist. 
The slump, when it results in a for- 
ward curvature of the lower back- 
bone, causes a distribution of weight 
burden and lessons the pressure on 
the disks between the vertebrae. The 
ramrod straight sitting position, in 
which the spine is made to bow rear- 
ward, is bad for the back. Crossing 
the legs at the knees can be bene- 
ficial for the spine, for it tends to 
cause restful forward curvature of 
bottom of backbone. 


These young Protestant 
“reformers” are shown 
reenacting Martin 
Luther’s posting of his 
famed 95 theses in 
Wittenberg on October 
31, 1517. Scene took 
place on Reformation 
Sunday in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


RNS Photo 
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Top teen books: 

Now that school is well underway 
book reports are again the order of 
the day. Have you read and re- 
ported on these adult books which a 
recent survey indicated are teen fa- 
vorites? Popular with teen-age boys 
are: All Quiet on the Western Front 
by Erich Maria Remarque, The 
Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk, 
Lost Horizons by James Hilton, The 
Bridges of Toko-Ri by James Mich- 
ener. Teen-age girls like Cress Dele- 
hanty by Jessamyn West, The Foun- 
tain Overflows by Rebecca West, An 
Episode of Sparrows by Rumer God- 
den, and Marjorie Morningstar by 
Herman Wouk. 

For those readers who prefer non- 
fiction, What Is Communism? by 
Richard M. Ketchum and Dr. Gray- 
son Kirk is widely read among teens. 
The Diary of a Young Girl, Ann 
Frank’s touching memoirs, is a new 
classic for today’s young people. 

* * * 

Talk Back, a new “two-way 
communication” television series, 
went on the air in October. Pre- 
sented by the National Council of 
Churches, Talk Back combines 
filmed drama with live presentation. 
Each program begins with a 12- 
minute drama. During the remain- 
der of the half-hour, local leaders 
selected from the viewing area dis- 
cuss the problem posed by the 
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drama. Viewers are urged to co 
tinue the discussions in organize 
eroups or informally with fami 
and friends. 

Talk Back was placed on 75 s 
lected TV stations throughout tl 
nation. Meanwhile people in oth 
TV communities are being traine 
to participate in the program. 

* * * 

Music is the byword for tel 
vision spectaculars this month. C 
November 10, the All-Star Ja. 
Show will feature Louis Armstron 
Les Brown’s Orchestra, and Ani 
O'Day. 

“Kiss Me, Kate” will be aire 
on November 20. This musical spo 
of Shakespeare’s “Taming of tl 
Shrew” will star Alfred Drake ar 
Patricia Morrison, performers in tl 
original Broadway hit. 

On November 29 the inimitab 
Victor Borge will present his annu 
one-man music and laugh fest. 

The musical hit of several season 
ago, “Wonderful Town” will be pr 
sented in its entirety on Novemb 
30. The two-hour show will st: 
Rosalind Rusgell in her original rol 

* * * 

Your Christmas wishes can | 
doubled if you send greeting car 
sold by UNICEF. The sale of the 
cards helps provide food and mec 
cine for sick and hungry children 
many countries. The cards come 
five designs, two featuring religio 
themes, and are available fro 
UNICEF, United Nations, N. Y., 
$1.25 for a box of ten. 
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Open it daily; 
read and 
respond 


Worldwide 


‘f was 15 years ago that a lonely young Marine on Guadalcanal wrote 
his mother that he would plan to read the same chapter of the New 


v4 


Testament as she and his dad read every day. . and I will feel, some- 


how, we are united.” ; 

The longing of this unknown Marine for spiritual fellowship started a 
chain reaction of Bible reading that now reaches millions of people in 50 
different countries. Each year the efforts of the American Bible Society 
spur Christians to read their Bibles daily from Thanksgiving to Christmas. | 
The theme for the 1958 Worldwide Bible Reading program is “The Book 
That Lives.” 

Its growth around the world is one of the most significant results of this 
Bible reading emphasis. Last year a million bookmarkers were shipped 
by the American society to foreign agencies. 

These bookmarks which give suggested scripture readings for each day 
from Thanksgiving through December 31 are sent to all ministers in the 
United States. Included with the markers are an attractive poster, a 
brochure, and a sample church bulletin for Universal Bible Sunday, 
December 14. These packets are available upon request from the American 


Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. vVvvV 
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Give me a task to do, O Lord 


ce 
Sy 


Give me a task to do, O Lord, 
| care not, great or small— 
To that for which thou fashioned me, 


Hy 

mo, 
eae’ 
UES 


I'll consecrate my all. = 
| cannot make a flower, Lord, 

But | can plant a tree— 
| cannot give a babe his eyes, 


But | can help him see. 


| would as well but lead one child 
_ As ninety kings to thee, 

For all that is thy work, my Lord, 
Can naught but precious be. 


